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Kirk,  Mrs.  Carrie 


Washington  ^  ran  a  drugstore 


AF  cAHAM  LINCOLN  NEIGHBOR 
OF  LOCAL  WOMAN'S  MOTHER 

Mrs.   Carrie  Kirk  Says  Martyred  President  Often 
Called  at  Her  Parents'  Pharmacy  in  Washington. 


By  KDITH  NATALIE  STARK 

It  isn't  every  parent  who  can  tell 
her  children  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  next-door  neighbor  and  often 
came  to  call. 

But  Mrs.  Carrie  Kirk  of  124  Wins- 
low  avenue  remembers  the  stories  her 
mother  told  of  the  days  when,  be- 
fore Mrs.  Kirk  was  born,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  living  in  the  White  Hou~e 
as  the  nation's  chief  executive,  went 
often  into  the  little  pharmacy  at  he 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  A 
street  managed  by  Mrs.  Kirk's  par- 
ents. 

"The  president  was  very  demo- 
cratic and  often  came  into  the  drug 
store  to  buy  things  and  to  .hat,"  Mrs. 
Kirk  said   her   mother   told   her. 

"One  day  a  friend  of  mother's 
brought  her  a  little  white  poodle  dog 
and  the  president  saw  him  going  into 
the  store.  He  stopped  his  carrl  ge 
and  asked  mother's  friend  if  he  could 
have  the  dog. 
SUPPLY   OF  BLACK   GIVES   OUT 

"But  the  man  said  that  he  had 
brought  it  for  Mrs.  Ludewig.  Of 
course,  mother  was  delighted  with  ■'■' 

The  day  after  the  president's  death 
«very  house  in  Washington  was 
draped  in  black  as  early  as  9  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Kirk  said,  and 
you  couldn't  buy  any  black  material 
In  the  stores  after  that,  for  the  sup- 
ply was  gone.  So  Mrs.  Kirk's  mother 
tore  her  best  dress  and  used  the 
strips  to  hang  on  the  front  of  the 
store  and  inside  as  far  as  it  vould  go. 

Mrs.  Kirk,  who  was  born  in  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  a.id  came  to  Buffalo  16 
years  ago,  is  very  much  interested  in 
American  historical  characters. 

One  day  in  the  home  of  a  friend 
she  found  a  copy  of  the  Ulster  Coun- 
ty Gazette  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  burial  of  George  Washington. 
She  copied  the  article,  which  related: 

"Georgetown,  Dec.  20. — On  Wed- 
nesday last  the  mortal  part  of  Wash- 
ington, the  great,  the  father  of  his 


country  and  the  friend  of  man,  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  with  solemn 
honors  and  funeral  pomp. 

MULTITUDE    ASSEMBLED 

"A  multitude  of  persons  assembled 
from  many  miles  around  at  Mt.  Ver- 
non, the  choice  abode  and  last  resi- 
dence of  the  illustrious  chief.  There 
were  the  groves,  the  spacious  avenues, 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenes,  the 
noble  mansion — but  alas!  the  august 
inhabitant  was  now  no  more.  The 
great  soul  was  gone. 

"His  mortal  part  was  there,  in- 
deed, but  ah!  how  affecting;  how  aw- 
ful the  spectacle  of  such  worth  and 
greatness,  thus  to  mortal  eyes  fa  -n. 
Yes.  fallen!  Fallen! 

"In  the  long  and  lofty  portico, 
where  oft  the  hero  walked  in  all  his 
glery,  now  lay  the  shrouded  corpse 
The  countenance,  still  composed  and 
serene,  seemed  to  depress  the  dignity 
of  the  spirit,  which  lately  dwelt  in 
that  lifeless  form! 

IMPRESSIVE   FAREWELL 

"There  those  who  paid  the  last  sad 
honors  to  the  benefactor  of  his  coun- 
try took  an  impressive  farewell  view. 
On  the  ornament  at  the  head  of  the 
coffin  was  inscribed:  'Surge  Ad  Ju- 
dicium.' About  the  middle  of  the  cof- 
fin, 'Gloria  Deo,'  and  on  the  silver 
plate : 

"  'General  George  Washington,  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  14th  Decem- 
ber, 1799.' 

"Between  3  and  4  o'clock  '.he  sound 
of  artillery  from  a  vessel  in  the  river, 
firing  minute  guns,  awoke  afresh  our 
solemn  sorrow.  The  corpse  was  re- 
moved, a  band  of  music  with  mourn- 
ful melody  melted  the  soul  into  all 
the  tenderness  of  woe.  '-Tie  proces- 
sion was  formed  and  moved  in  the 
following  order: 

"Cavalry,  infantry,  guard  (with 
arms  reversed),  music,  clergy,  and  the 
general's  horse,  with  saddle,  holsters 
and  pistols,  mourners,  Masonic  breth- 
ren and  citizens."  , 
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Kitchin,  Joseph  B.  -81,  Greensburg,  Indiana 

Saw  Lincoln  when  he  spoke  in  Greensburg  while  enroute  to  Wash,  Feb.  12,  1861 
Courtesy  of  Mr.  L.  D.  Braden  (Letter  under  wa.   Boyle) 
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Kleepsies,   Edmund  L.-L.    Debates 

Qjiincy,    111. 


Veteran  Tells 
How  He  Shook 
Lincoln's  Hand 

ROCKY  HILL,  Conn.,  Feb.  12 
(/P) — Three  times  Edmund  Kleep- 
sies,  only  Civil  War  soldier  at  the 
Veterans'  Home  here,  tried  to 
shake  the  hand  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  the  third  time  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Kleepsies  re- 
called yesterday,  he  was  unable  to 
push  through  the  crowd  during 
a  Lincoln-Stephen  Douglas  debate 
at  Quincy,  111.  Later  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  en  route 
|  to  the  White  House  for  the  first 
I  time,  he  said,  "I  reached  out  to 
touch  his  hand,  but  someone  got 
in  front  of  me.  The  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  touch  his  horse." 

At    the   end   of   the   war,   how- 
ever, Mr.  Kleepsies  lined  up  with 
the  33rd  New  Jersey  volunteers  at 
Arlington.  Va..  and  the  President 
|  clasped  his  hand. 

"It  was  a  big,  strong  hand  that 
I  held,"  the  veteran  said,  "and  his 
;  face  also  looked  strong — just  like 
j  the  rest  of  his  body.  We  all  ad- 
mired him.  He  was  more  than  a 
i  President."  u^rvwJui^     2-  <  A—  ¥'v 


Kleepsies,  Edmund 


Visit  of  Lincoln 
Here  Is  Recalled 


Veteran  Tried  to  Shake  His 

Hand,  but  Was  Only  Able 

to  Touch  Horse 


ROCKY  HILL,  Conn,  (m— Three 
times  during  his  life  time  Edmund 
Kleepsies,  98,  only  Civil  War  sol- 
dier at  the  Veterans'  Home  here, 
tried  to  shake  the  hand  of  Abraham 
Lincol?,  and  the  third  time  he  suc- 
ceeded. 

As  a  boy,  Kleepsies  recalled  to- 
day, he  was  unable  to  push  through 
the  crowd  during  a  Lincoln-Stephen 
Douglas  debate  at  Quincy,  111.  Later 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  Lincoln  was  en 
route  to  the  White  House  for  the 
first  time,  he  said,  "I  reached  out 
to  touch  his  hand,  but  some  one  got 
in  front  of  me.  The  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  touch  his  horse." 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  however, 
Kleepsies  lined  up  with  the  33d  New 
Jersey  Volunteers  at  Arlington,  Va., 
and  the  President  clasped  his  hand. 

"It  was  a  big,  strong  hand  that  I 
held,"  the  veteran  said.  "And  his 
face  also  looked  strong — just  like 
the  rest  of  his  body.  We  all  ad- 
mired him.  He  was  more  than  a 
President." 
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Klein,  Charles 


Chicago,  111. 
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Gale  Cooper  Recalls  Seping 
Abe  Lincoln  Many  Years  Ago 


Galesville,  Wis.— (Special)— The 
passing  of  February,  when  peo- 
ple's thoughts  turned  back  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  brought  keen 
pleasure  to  Charles  Klein,  who  at 
84  ranks  as  one  of  Galesville's  old- 
est residents.  Klein  recalled  the 
martyred  president,  as  he  saw  him 
many  years  ago  in  Chicago. 

Klein  is  one  of  the  few  resi- 
dents of  this  area  who  have  seen 
Lincoln.  Klein,  a  lad  of  six  years, 
had  but  recently  come  from  his 
native  Germany,  and  to  see  the 
president  was  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

"He  wore  a  stove-pipe  hat,  and 
his  wife  with  him  had  on  a  hoop- 
skirt,"  he  relates.  Not  many  years 
later,  Klein  sadly  watched  the 
passing  of  the  Lincoln  funeral  cor- 
tege, as  the  nation  mourned  its 
president's  death.  Klein  at  that 
time  lived  in  Elgin,  111.,  and  the 
procession  was  enroute  to  Spring- 
field for  the  burial  of  the  assas- 
sinated  leader. 

Mr.  Klein  lives  quietly  at  the 
home  of  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Jennings 
Nichols,  near   Galesville. 

Another  distinction  held  by  the 
elderly  man  is  that  he  is  the  only 


person  in  the  area  to  be  master  of 
the  lost  art  of  "coopering."  As  a 
barrel-maker,  he  spent  years  in 
the  cooper's  trade,  turning  out 
hundreds  of  hand -made  barrels 
which  were  used  in  packing  flour 
from  the  Galesville  mill.  He 
learned  the  trade  from  his  father. 
George  Klein,  who  in  turn  had 
learhed  it  in  Germany. 

Deftly  fitting  17  staves  of  vary- 
ing widths  into  the  perfect  circle 
which  formed  the  barrel,  using  an 
adze,  level,  champing  knife  and 
"crows,"  Klein  worked  for  an  av- 
erage price  of  a  shilling  a  barrel. 
At  one  time  he  received  but  nine 
cents  each  for  the  barrels,  but  the 
price  at  another  time  touched  17 
cents..  One  of  the  triumphs  of  his 
life  was  the  making  of  some  spe- 
cial barrels  in  which  flour  from 
the  Galesville  mill  was  to  be 
shipped  to  Queen  Victoria  of 
England. 

When  the  cooper's  trade  was 
out-moded,  Klein  became  a  farm- 
er. Long  since  retired,  he  now 
lives  quietly  in  the  memories  of 
his  prime.  He  was  widowed  four 
years  ago,  and  counts  among  his 
descendants  three  sons,  two  daugh- 
ters, and   11  grandchildren. 
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Kline,  John  M 
Gilbert,  Wa^JU 


"REMEMBER  THE  SECOND  DAY  AT  GETTYSBURG—" 
John  M.  Kline,  90,  District  of  Columbia  department  commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  left,  exchanging 
reminiscences  with  William  H.  Gilbert,  93,  of  Craley,  York  county,  Pa.,  at  the  Memorial  Day 
exercises  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Arlington,  Va.     Gilbert  is  the  last  surviving  member  of 

President  Lincoln's  bodyguard. 
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Knerr,  H.O. 


Funeral  -  guard  -  Springfield 


MEN  WHO  KNEW 


Allen  to  nian's        Correspondence 

Has  Interesting  Information 

of    Great    President. 


Among  Correspondence  of  H.  O. 
Knerr,  444^North  Fulton  street,  Al- 
lentown,  are  two  letters  from  men 
who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
came  in  intimate  contact  with  him. 
One  is  in  his  guard  of  honor  at  his 
funeral,  and  the  other  was  in  his 
employ  as  coach  driver.  The  letters 
are  published  herewith  for  the  first 
time  for  pu'blic  interest  and  infor- 
mation. / 

South   Vienna,    Ohio. 
Mar.    1. — 1922. 

Mr.   H.   O.  Knerr. 

My   Dear   Sir: — 

I  was  quite  a 
young-  man  when  I  mounted  a  sad- 
dle horse  and  rode  the  virgin  prair- 
ies of  Illinois.  At  my  uncle's  home 
in  Tuscola,  I  met  James  G.  Carron,- 
and  we  became  life  long  friends.  I 
heard  Owen  Lovejoy  speak  and  now 
and  then  Abraham  Lincoln  com- 
manded attention.  "When  the  Civil 
War  developed,  I  returned  to  Ohio 
and  went  into  a  training  camp. 
There  was  no  chance  for  me  to  join 
the  Buck-eye  troops,  so  I  joined  the 
Volunteers  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  I  was  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Shiloh  which 
tested  men's  courage,  and  then  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Brigade  in  command  of  Col.  S.  D. 
Bruce.  John  H.  Morgan,  the  cele- 
brated raider,  married  a  sister  of 
Col.  Bruce.  I  was  what  you  might 
call  a  free  lance,  but  filled  the 
Provost  Marshal's  chair  at  Clarks- 
yille,  Tennessee.  When  it  was  de- 
cided to  send  the  body  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  Mr. 
Prentice  directed  me  to  hurry  to 
Frankfort,  Kentucky;  where  Gov. 
Bramlette  handed  me  a  commission 
to  represent  Kentucky  at  the  funer- 
al of  the  murdered  president.  All 
night  I  stood  as  a  guard  of  honor 
over  the  body  of  Lincoln  and  fol- 
lowed it  to  the  tomb.  No  other 
Kentuckian  can  claim  so  high  an 
honor.  I  was  the  only  official  rep- 
resentative of  the  state  in  which 
Lincoln  was  born  and  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  me  will  not  fade 
until  I  cross  the  silent  river.  Jesus 
Christ  and  Abraham'  Lincoln  now 
lock  arms  and  struggle  for  a  com- 
mon cause.  While  twilight  shadows 
are  setting  all  around  me,  I  hope 
and  pray  that  I  may  soon  behold 
the  shining  strand  beyond  the  misty 
river  where  I  shall  clasp  the  hand 
of  that  greatest  of  all  good  men, 
Abraham    Lincoln. 

W7ith    best   wishes, 
Very   Truly — 

Hamilton   Bushbey 
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A lien town  Korninp  Call 
February  10,  195 S 

Allentown  Student  on  Uncolniana 
Recounts  Facts  on  Assassination 


Editor's  note:  The  , following  was 
written  by  H.  O.  Knerr,  135  S.  8th  St., 
3.  recognized  student  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln,  who  has  on.  n  wieSOUS  oc^-ar 
sions  contributed  articles  about  the 
martyred  president. 

By  H.  O.  KNERR 
The  tragedy  that  culminated  in  the 
martyrdom  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  took  place  in  Ford's  Theater, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  14,  1865. 
Eighty-four  years  have  passed  since 
that  event  convulsed  the  nation  and 
cast  a  pall  of  sorrow  and  grief  over 
every  city  and  hamlet  throughout  our 
distracted  country.  Our  beloved  pilot 
of  the  "Ship  of  State"  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  bullet  of  the  fanatic, 
John  Wilkes  Booth — a  pariah  in  every 
act  and  action — his  mind  filled  with 
hallucinations  and  dismal  forebod* 
ings. 

The  noble-hearted  president,  after 
four  long  years  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
had  witnessed  the  dawn  of  peace  and 
felt  humble  and  light-hearted  in  the 
anticipation  of  a  righteous  dispensa- 
tion, animated  with  the  spirit  of  fra- 
ternal brotherhood,  "with  malice  to- 
ward none  and  charity  for  all." 

Why  was  Lincoln  murdered  just  at 
the  moment  of  victory  and  at  the 
zenith  of  his  exemplary  career?  Per- 
haps it  was  providential  thai  he 
should  fall  in  martyr  to  the  cause  he 
fearlessly  championed  as  the  "last 
best  hope  of  Earth." 

Inspired  by  all  that  is  pure  and 
holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  had  con- 
secrated his  life  to  the  principals  of 
popular  government,  formulated  by 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  expounded 
by  Webster  and  Clay.  His  matchless 
leadership  during  the  great  Civil  War 
was  re-enforced  by  his  implicit  trust 
in  the  common  people,  whose  weal 
and  woe  were  of  himself  a  part. 

As  a  self-made  man,  Lincoln  was 
destined  to  fulfill  a  great  mission  with- 
out guile  of  pretense  as  a  servant  of 
the  people.  He  influenced  others 
without  effort  by  his  candor  and  by 
his  freedom  from  restraint. 

As  Ingersoll  said,  "He  was  neither 
tyrant  nor  slave.  With  him  men  were 
either  great  nor  small.  They  were 
either  right  or  wrong." 

"Nothing  discloses  real  character 
like  the  use  of  power.  It  is  easy  for 
the  weak  to  be  gently,  but  if  you  wish 
to  know  what  man  really  is,  give 'him 
power. 

"This  is  the  supreme  test.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Lincoln  that,  having  almost 
absolute  power,  he  never  abused  it, 
except  on  the  side  of  mercy  " 

It  may  seem  trite  and  superfluous 
to  render  an  acount  of  Lincoln's  as- 
sassination when  so  much  has  been 
said  in  cold  type,  but  students  of  his- 
tory may  And  additional  information 
from  the  version  given  by  David 
Homer  Bates,  never  published  before 
ir.  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Bates  wrote  the  book  entitled, 
"Lincoln  in  the  Telegraph  Office,"  a 


very  impressive  .recital  of  Civil  War 
years.  Mr.  Bates  was  borri  and  reared 
in  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  became  a  tele- 
graph operator  during  his  young  man- 
hood. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  a 
message  was  flashed  to  Altoona  from 
the  nation's;  capital — calling  for  op- 
erators to  vplunteer  their  services  in 
defense  of  the  union..  Being  an  ardent 
patriot,  Mr.  Bates  responded  immedi- 
ately and  entered  the  military  tele- 
graph corps  at  Washington' — serving 
ir.  that  capacity  from  1861  to  1865. 
Mr.  Bates'  account  follows  verbatim, 
"Sixty-one  years  ago  President  Lin- 
coln was  shot  in  Ford's  theater,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
and  died  the  following  morning  in  the 
Peterson  house,  across  the  street  from 
the  theater. 

Nicholay  and  Hay  tell  of  the  tragic 
end  of  those  in  the  Lincoln  box,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  became 
mentally  unbalanced  shortly  before 
her  death  in  1882.  The  other  occu- 
pants were  Clara  Harris,  daughter  of 
Sen  Ira  Harris  of  New  York,  and  her 
future  husband,  Col.  Henry  R.  Rath- 
cone. 

Senator  Harris  had  married  the 
mother  of  Col.  Rathbone,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  curious  relation  between  Col. 
Rathbone  and  Miss  Harris.  They  had 
three  children.  One  of  the  sons,  Henry 
R.  Rathbone  Jr.,  being  the  present 
congressman-at-large  from  Illinois. 
Col.  Rathbone  Sr.  and  his  wife  went 
to  Germany  and  died  there  tragically. 
"John  Wilkes  Booth,  the  assassin  of 
President  Lincoln  was  apprehended 
aiad  shot  at  the  Garrett  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia, April  26,  1865,  by  Boston  Cor- 
bett, a  private  soldier  who  joined  the 
old  Allen  St.  Methodist  church  in 
New  York  City. 

"I  jnet  Sergeant  Corbett  in  the 
Foundry  Methodist  church.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  where  he  gave  me  a  copy 
Of  his  photograph.  Later  on  Corbett 
moved  west,  and  the  papers  reported 
that  he  died  insane  in  Kansas  City. 

-Twenty-six.years  ago  (1901)  a  man 
named  Finias<  L.  Bates  (no  relation 
of  mine)  living  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
published  a  book  entitled,  "The  Escape 
and  Suicide  of  John  Wilkes  Booth," 
in  which  he  claimed  that  Booth  was 
not  killed  by;  Sergeant  Corbett,  but 
that  he  escaped  and  fled  to  Texas, 
where,  under  an  assumed  name,  he 
lived  for  years,  removing  later  to 
Kansas  City  where  he  committed 
suicide.  His  embalmed  body  having 
been  offered  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
who  ignored  the  offer. 

"The  fairy  tale  of  Booth's  escape 
forms  little  or  no  credence,  although 
it  was  being  revived  quite  frequently. 
The  custodian  ^Of  Lincoln's  tomb  .  in 
Springfield,  HI.,  says  he  has.  accounts 
in  the  papers  on  hand  of  five  skulls 
and  several  embalmed  bodies  of 
Booth  exhibited  to  the  public  at. dif- 
ferent places  in  the  country.  The. 
undisputed  evidence  based  ori  the 
final  disposition  of  Booth's  body  is 
as  follows: 


"The  remains  of  the  assassin  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  brought  to 
Washington  from  Virginia  and  re- 
mained interred  for  a  while  under 
the  floor  of  the  arsenal  building. 
They  were  identified  by  Surgeon 'Gen- 
eral .Barnes,  who  performed  the 
autopsy.  Also  by  Major  Thomas 
Eckert  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  both 
associated  with  the  War  department 
i*s  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
iBooth. 
I    "Finally  at  the  request  of  the  _agj- 

Isassin's  brother,  the  immortal  Edwin 
I  Booth,  President  Andrew  Johnson 
allowed  the  body  to  be  taken  to  Bal- 
timore, Feb.  6,  1869,  where  it  rests 
near  a  monument  erecteci  to  the 
father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth. 

•The  records  of  the  War  department 
for   April   1865  and  Feb.  6    1869  will 
confirm  tne  foregoing  account. 
"Signed,  DAVID  HOMER  BATES. 
"April  14,   1926." 
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AN   INTERVIEW  WITH 
ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

by  Lt.  Col.  G.  C.  Kniffin,  U.S.V. 


rWlK    <^S  tin 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Following  is  another  brief- 
ing of  an  important  Civil  War  Paper  in  pos- 
session of  District  of  Columbia  Commandery. 
A  similar  account  will  appear  in  each  issue  of 
this  Bulletin,  and  material  of  this  kind  is  great- 
ly desired   from   Recorders   and   others. 

To  soldiers  who  saw  the  face  and 
felt  the  force  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  midst  of  war,  it  was  an  unfor- 
gettable experience.  Forty  years  later, 
one  of  these,  Lt.  Col.  G.  C.  Kniffin, 
U.S. V.,  set  down  what  he  recalled  of 
an  interview  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House.  From  the  vividness  of 
his  account,  it  might  have  been  written 
that  evening  in  his  diary. 

Kniffin,  then  a  young  captain,  was 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land under  General  Rosecrans  at  Mur- 
fressboro  in  Middle  Tennessee.  After 
the  victory  of  Stone's  River  in  De- 
cember, 1862,  Rosecrans  set  about  the 
task  of  convincing  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  his  cavalry  must  be  greatly 
increased  to  protect  his  communica- 
tions. The  Confederate  forces  Rose- 
crans was  facing  numbered  some 
25,000  cavalry,  fully  mounted  and 
equipped,  while  his  own  cavalry,  under 
command  of  Major  General  D.  S.  Stan- 
ley, counted  less  than  4,000  men.  With 
the  elements  of  surprise  and  mobility 
which  their  superior  forces  gave  them, 
the  Confederates  could  make  lightning 
raids  on  the  Union  forces  almost  at 
will,  requiring  Rosecrans  to  concen- 
trate troops  at  bridges  and  other 
strategic  points  which  might  well  have 
been  used  in  offensive  operations  else- 
where. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this 
time  Rosecrans'  victory  was  almost 
the  sole  achievement  of  Union  arms. 
Defeat  after  defeat  had  been  admin- 
istered by  the  Confederates  in  other 
theaters  of  war,  but  still  Stanton 
seemed  indifferent  to  Rosecrans'  plead- 
ing that  he  be  given  cavalry  so  that 
he  could  exploit  his  success  to  the 
fullest. 

At  last,  General  Rosecrans  decided 
to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
President.  Captain  Kniffin  was  de- 
tached for  this  mission  and  given  a 
lengthy  letter  to  be  delivered  per- 
sonally to  the  President  in  Washing- 
ton. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  reach  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  "Arriving  in  Washing- 
ton," Kniffin  recalled,  "I  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  White  House,  which  I 
found   blocked    to    its    entrance    by    a 


mob  of  Army  officers  and  civilians, 
each  intent  upon  gaining  access  to  the 
President.  By  a  lucky  chance  I  caught 
the  eye  of  the  usher  who,  making  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  tapped  my 
neighbor  on  the  shoulder  and  said  in 
a  low  tone,  'The  President'.  Quick  to 
take  advantage  of  my  opportunity  I 
handed  the  usher  my  card,  on  which, 
below  my  name  and  rank,  I  had  writ- 
ten the  words  'Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land'. 

"It  proved  a  talisman,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  to  my  great  delight,  the  usher 
appeared  again,  and  repeated  to  me 
the  magic  words  'The  President'.  I 
followed  him  through  a  lane  lined  by 
envious  and  weary  men  .  .  . 

"The  man  who  met  me  with  bent 
form  and  sunken  eyes,  yet  with  out- 
stretched hand,  appeared  to  be  twenty 
years  older  than  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
I  had  seen  less  than  three  years  be- 
fore. His  clothes  hung  loosely  upon 
his  wasted  form.  An  intense  earnest- 
ness exhibited  itself  in  his  anxious 
inquiry,  'Are  you  from  Murfrees- 
boro?'  'Yes,  Mr.  President,  and  I  am 
the  bearer  of  an  important  dispatch 
from  General  Rosecrans,'  which  I 
handed  to  him  at  once,  and  noting  the 
legend  'Personal'  written  on  the  en- 
velope, he  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

"We  were  alone  in  the  room.  Taking 
his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table  in 
what  I  later  found  to  be  the  cabinet 
room,  he  motioned  me  to  a  seat  on  his 
right,  my  back  to  the  door  through 
which  I  had  entered.  He  pushed  a 
sheet  of  paper  towards  me  with  the 

(Continued  on   Page  4) 


remark,  'Now  tell  me  all  about  it'. 
Improvising  a  ruler  from  my  staff 
sword  I  drew  two  lines  crossing  each 
'her  at  an  acute  angle,  which  repre- 
sented the  railroad  and  turnpike  lead- 
ing from  Nashville  to  Murfreesboro. 
I  then  drew  from  memory  of  the  map 
I  had  seen  but  a  few  days  previously 
another,  which  I  still  think,  although 
I  have  not  seen  it  since  then,  was  a 
tolerably  correct  representation  of  the 
topography  of  the   country." 

Captain  Kniffin  then  proceeded  to 
relate  from  memory  the  martial  events 
which  culminated  in  the  victory  of 
Stone's  River.  Both  he  and  the  Pres- 
ident became  enthralled  in  the  narra- 
tive. "To  have  seen  the  two  heads 
bent  over  the  map  the  observer  would 
hardly  have  thought  that  one  was 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  belonged  to  a 
simple  staff  captain  in  his  Army." 

Kniffin  became  completely  lost  in 
his  recital,  as  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges in  which  he  had  so  recently 
engaged  came  flooding  back  to  his 
memory.  "During  my  recital,"  he  re- 
called, "the  President  sat  motionless. 
I  noticed  that  he  occasionally  raised 
his  hand  as  if  in  warning,  towards 
the  door  at  my  back,  but  I  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  my  theme  to  notice 
he  cause.  When  I  had  finished,  I,  for 
the  first  time  raised  my  head  and 
looked  about  me.  Standing,  peering 
over  each  other's  shoulders  at  the  map 
of  the  battle-field  I  had  drawn,  listen- 
ing so  intently  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  their  presence,  was  an  august  as- 
sembly— the  various  members  of  the 
cabinet,  several  members  of  the  House 


and  Senate — all  of  sufficient  promin- 
ence to  be  admitted  to  the  President's 
room  without  the  formality  of  an  in- 
troductory card.  I  was  greatly  em- 
barrassed, but  was  speedily  reassured 
by   the  kind-hearted   President." 

It  is  a  little  vignette  that  Colonel 
Kniffin  painted  fifty  years  ago  of  a 
memorable  moment  when  he  had  been 
the  most  important  captain,  for  an 
hour,  in  all  the  Union  armies.  But 
what  shines  most  brightly  from  his 
narrative  is  the  instant  devotion  he 
had    given    his    President    and    Com- 


mander-in-Chief under  the  spell  of 
that  simple,  warm-hearted  and  great 
man.  "We  of  the  Volunteer  Armv 
early  became  conscious  of  one  fact," 
Kniffin  wrote,  "that  never,  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  that  protracted 
struggle,  failed  to  inspire  us  with  the 
most  profound  belief  in  ultimate  vic- 
tory, and  that  was  confidence  in  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  our  leader." 
In  Colonel  Kniffin  this  confidence  was 
confirmed,  for  he  had  seen  the  face 
of  the  living  Lincoln. 

■ — Stewart  Beach 


Knight,  Henry  W. 


Brooklyn  Mans  Person <#/ 

Recollections  of  Lincoln 
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|f     I  remember   Mr.   Douglas,   a  short,  i 
He   Tells   HOW   the    President    bushy-headed     man,     looking     good- 
naturedly  down  on  the  procession  and 
Reviewed     the     TrOOpS     at    waiting  for  it  to  pass  by.     But  I  had  J 

never  seen  Mr.  Lincoln.     I  had  seen 
FredericksbUTS     After     the  I  POI*tra*ts  of  him,  and  was  very  anxious 


Disastrous  Battle,  and  Re- 
lates Numerous  Intimate 
Instances. 


By  HENRY  W.  KNIGHT, 

Past    Commander    of    Grant    Post, 
Brooklyn. 


i  cember, 
hills  of  Marye's  Heights  back  of 


AFTER  the  disastrous  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  in  December, 
1863,  the  Army  of  the  Po"- 
tomac  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  River.  The  Seventh 
Maine,  the  regiment  to  which  I  be- 
longed, was  assigned  to  the  Sixth 
Corps,  commanded  by  Major  General 
John  Sedgwick,  afteward  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Spottsylvania. 

Our  rendezvous  was  called  Camp, 
near  White  Oak  Church — a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  river  bank.  Major 
General  Joseph  Hooker  was  now  in 
command  of  the  Army.  The  winter 
passed  without  any  fighting,  save  an 
occasional  skirmish. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1863, 
word  came  to  the  Army  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  coming  down  to  re- 
view the  troops,  and  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1863,  the  major  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  drawn  up 
on  the  plains  of  Falmouth  immedi- 
ately opposite  Fredericksburg  and  was 
there  reviewed  by  the  President,  and 
here  it  was  that  I  first  saw  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

I  had  read  much  about  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  I  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  him,  which  opinion  has  grown  into 
a  species  of  hero  worship  on  my  part 
toward  the  memory  of  this  great  and 
good  man.  During  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1860,  I  had  several  times 
participated  in  political  parades.  The 
most  popular  of  these  parades  at  that 
time  were  what  were  known  as  the 
"Wide  Awakes."  These  so-called 
"Wide  Awakes"  dressed  up  in  some- 
thing like  a  fireman's  hat,  with  a  red 
oil  cloth  cape,  carried  a  torch  sur- 
mounted with  a  tin  lamp,  burning 
kerosene  oil.  These  uniformed  bodies, 
usually  headed  by  a  brass  band  or 
male  glee  club,  would  parade  the 
streets  and  create  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm. 

One  night  during  the  campaign, 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  for 
President,  came  to  the  town  where  I 
was  living,  and  was  addressing  an  au- 
dience from  the  portico  of  the  Bidde- 
ford  House.  The  Republican  parade 
In  passing  by,  made  every  endeavor, 
by  shouting  and  yelling,  to  drown  the 
voice  of  the  speaker. 


to  see  him  in  this  review. 
t  The  army  itself,  drawn  up  In  line,  j 
|  was  a  magnificent  sight.  Here  -we  j 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahan-  i 
nock  River,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  ! 
where  the  bloody  battle  of  that  name  | 
had  been  fought  in  the  previous  De-  1 
We  could  see  the  frowning  | 
the  | 

town,  with  long  lines  of  breastworks 
and  rifle  pits;  General  Lee,  with  his 
officers,  and  the  whole  army  of  the 
Northern  "Virginia,  encamped  around 
and  about  Fredericksburg  were  no 
doubt  greatly  interested  in  observing 
this  review. 

The  Seventh  Maine  was  a  part  of  the 
Third  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  this  brigade  in 
the  review  was  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  corps,  and  the  Seventh  Maine  was 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  brigade,  and 
Company  B,  to  which  I  belonged,  was 
on  the  left  of  the  battalion,  and  I,  be- 
ing the  smallest  individual  in  the  com- 
pany, was  on  the  extreme  left  of  my 
company. 

This  gave  me  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  as  he  rode  down  the 
line  by  the  side  of  General  Hooker. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  two  men.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln rode  a  black  horse,  was  dressed 
in  a  black  suit  £nd  wore  a  silk  hat. 
His  face  was  pale  to  sallowness;  his 
hair  was  black;  his  eyes  were  gray  and 
deep  sunken  in  his  head.  He  rode  his 
horse  well,  held  the  reins  with  a  firm 
hand  and  seemed  greatly  interested  in 
the  review  and  the  appearance  of  the 
troops. 

General  Hooker,  who  rode  beside 
him,  was  a  wonderful  contrast  to  this 
pale  man  who  rode  at  his  side. 

He  was  mounted  on  a  magnificent 
white  horse,  wore  the  full  dress  uni- 
form of  a  Major  General,  with  a  yellow 
sash  across  his  breast,  and  a  slouch 
hat  with  a  gold  band  on  it.  A  hand- 
some man,  with  a  florid,  cleanshaven 
face,  blue  eyes,  iron  gray  hair,  and  in 
appearance  a-  perfect  Apollo. 

A  few  days  after  this  review,  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  Sixth  Corps  crossing 
on  a  pontoon  bridge  on  the  -night  of 
the  2d,  nearly  opposite  Fredericksburg. 
On  the  2d  and  3d  of  May  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Chancellorsville  was 
fought.  On  Sunday,  the  3d,  our  divi- 
sion charged  Mary's  Heights,  and  in 
this  engagement  I  was  wounded. 

The  army  fell  back  across  the  Rap- 
pahannock and  the  wounded  were  re- 
moved to  Washington,  and  soon  I 
found  myself  with  several  hundred 
others  in  Judiciary  Square  Hospital, 
which  is  now  the  site  of  the  United 
States  Pension  Office. 


to  remember  that  It  isn't  such  a 
serious  matter  after  all.  The  fact  is, 
they  are  making  artificial  legs  so  per- 
fectly now  that  you  can  hardly  tell  one  I 
from  the  genuine  thing.  Only  the 
other  day  I  saw  a  man  walking  down 
the  street  who  had  one  on,  and  he 
walked  very  well  indeed.  There  was 
just  a  little  trifle  of  a  limp;  such  as  a 
man  would  make  if  be  had  a  bad  corn 
on  his  foot." 

The  good  doctor  was  trying  to  make 
me  look  at  the  matter  in  a  philoso- 
phical way,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that, 
thanks  to  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
careful  attention  by  the  surgeons, 
amputation  was  unnecessary. 

During  this  interview.  Dr.  Smith  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  to  the 
White  House  that  day,  had  seen  the 
President,  and  said  he,  "Mr.  Lincoln 
has  promised  to  visit  the  hospital  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  when  he  comes 
I  am  going  to  introduce  some  of  the 
boys  to  him,  including  yourself." 

The  next  afternoon  about  3  o'clock, 
Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lincoln  walked 
into  the  hospital.  He  introduced  the 
President  to  several  occupants  of  the 
beds,  and  among  others  to  me. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  my  hand  and  looked 
down  into  my  face,  and  as  nearly  as  I 
can  remember  he  said:  "My  boy,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  you  here  so  badly  wound- 
ed, but  the  doctor  tells  me  you  will  not 
have  to  lose  your  leg.  I  hope  you  will 
recover  from  your  wound  and  live 
through  the  war  and  become  a  good 
citizen." 

I  shall  never  forget  looking  up  into 
1  his   sad,    gray    eyes.      To    this    day    it 
moves  me  to  indignation  to  read,  as  I 
frequently  do,  in  books  and  magazines, 
j  descriptions   of  Mr  \  Lincoln   as  being 
i  "one  of  the  homeliest  men  that  ever 
;  lived."     While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  In 
any  sense  of  the  woid  handsome,   he 
was    not    pre-eminently    homely.      He 
had  a  sad  face — a  face  full  of  expres- 
sion and  sympathy;    full  of  kindness — 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  could 
look  into  it  without  realizing  that    his 
was  the  face  of  a  great  soul. 

The  memory-  aJLh/-  -'ace  has  ever  re- 
mained as  a  benediction;  the  grasp  of 
his  hand  a  consecration,  and  I  have 
often  felt  that  I  have  been  a  better 
man  for  having  held  the  hand  of  the 
great  President. 

I  recovered  from  my  wound  and  re- 
turned to  my  regiment,  and  was  with 
it  up  to  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  on 
October  19,  1864. 

After  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  the 
Sixth  Corps  was  ordered  to  Washing- 
ton, to  drive  General  Early  out  of  that 
section.  Early,  with  a  large  force  of 
Confederates,  was  menacing  Washing- 
ton, and  when  the  gallant  old  Corps, 
which  wore  as  its  emblem  the  Greek 
Cross,  reached  the  Navy  Yard,  at 
Washington,  on  its  way  from  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Cold  Harbor,  July  12,  1864, 
Early  was  literally  within  the  suburbs 
of  Washington. 

A  forced  march  brought  us  rapidly 
to  the  front  of  the  enemy.  Our  brig- 
ade was  on  the  extreme  right  of  •  the 
Corps,  and  the  Seventh  Maine  was  on 
the  right  of  the  Brigade. 


As  we  approached  Fort  Stevens, 
which  was  one  of  the  fortifications 
surrounding  Washington,  in  front  of 
which  Early  was  making  a  demon- 
stration, we  discerned  the  tall  form  of 
President  Lincoln  oil  the  ramparts  of 
the  fort.  He  was  standing  hy  the  side 
of  General  Wright,  the  Corps  com- 
mander, his  tall  form  clad  in  a  light 
blue  linen  duster. 

Here,  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  fought 
one  of  the  severest  of  the  minor  battles 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  regiment  in  the  Third 
Brigade  was  either  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  engagement.  Major  Jones  of 
the  Seventh  Maine,  who  commanded 
our  regiment  at  this  time,  was  killed. 

We  drove  Early  out  of  Washington 
and  followed  him  into  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  on  October  19,  1864, 
at  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  we 
smashed  him  completely. 

It  was  in  this  campaign  and  on  this 
October  19  that  General  Sheridan 
made  his  famous  ride  from  Winches- 
ter, which  is  so  dramatically  told  in 
Thomas  Buchanan  Readls  stirring  po- 
em, "Up  from  the  South  at  Break  of 
Day,  and  Sheridan  Twenty  Miles 
Away."  In  this  engagement  I  received 
a  wound  on  the  top  of  my  head  and 
was  sent  to  Carver  Hospital,  Wash- 
ington, where  shortly  I  became  con- 


valt 
one. 

I   remember   an   incident  loc- 

curred  on  the  road  in  front  c  carver 
Hospital.  President  Lincoln,  accom- 
panied by  his  body  guard,  was  in  the 
habit  of  driving  out  to  Soldiers  Home, 
which  was  but  a  short  distance  be- 
yond Carver  Hospital,  on  Fourteenth 
street. 

The  soldiers,  knowing  that  the 
President  would  be  coming  in  the  late 
afternoon,  would  gather  on  the  road- 
side, and  as  he  drove  up  in  an  open 
barouche,  with  his  cavalry  escort,  they 
would  stand  attention,  raise  their  hats 
in  salute,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  would  raise 
his  hat  in  return.  . 

On  one  occasion  during  one  of  these 
trips  of  the  President  a  young  sol- 
dier who  had  lost  both  eyes  attempted 
to  cross  the  road  in  front  of  the  Presi- 
dent's carriage,  and,  becoming  con- 
fused, he  suddenly  halted  in  his  walk, 
and  before  the  horses  could  be 
stopped  he  was  knocked  down  by  the 
pole  of  the  carriage. 

The  President  ordered  his  carriage 
stopped,  and,  getting  out,  walked  rap- 
idly to  the  fallen  man  and  gently 
picked  him  up  from  the  ground.  For- 
tunately he  was  not  hurt,  but  badly 
frightened.  Mr.  Lincoln  talked  with 
him  for  several  minutes,  and  among 
other  things  asked  his  name,  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belonged,  and  where 
he  had  lost  his  eyes.  The  young  sol- 
dier answered  his  questions  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  out  a  little  memorandum 
book  and  made  a  careful  note  of  his 
answers. 

A  few  days  afterward  this  young 
man  received  a  commission  as  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  regular  Army  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  retired,  and 
if  he  is  living  today  he  is  receiving 
the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  the 
regular  Army  on  the  retired  list. 


About  this  time  the  Veteran  Re> 
serve  Corps  was  organized  and  I  was 
assigned  to  it.  This  body  of  troops 
was  comprised  of  soldiers  who  were 
convalescent  from  sickness  or  who 
had  been  wounded  and  were  able  to 
do  light  duty,  but  were  unfit  for  actual; 
field  service. 

There  were  garrisons  and  forts  all', 
around  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
and  other  places  where  regiments  or 
able  bodied  men,  altogether  fit  for 
field  service,  were  on  duty,  and  these 
regiments  were  sent  to  the  front  and 
detachments  from  the  Veteran  Re- 
serve Corps  were  assigned  to  their 
places. 

The  Seventh  Regiment  of  this  or- 
ganization was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
City  of  Washington.  Company  B,  to  ' 
which  I  belonged,  took  up  its  head- 
quarters in  the  City  Barracks,  im-  j 
mediately  in  the  rear  of  the  White 
House.  We  performed  guard  duty  at 
the  War  Department,  the  Navy  De- 
partment, the  White  House,  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Department, 
and  the  Headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army,  just 
across  the  street  from  the  War  De- 
partment. 

By  this  time  I  had  reached  the  rank 
of    sergeant,    and    I    was    assigned    to 
duty  in  the  War  Department  as  ser- 
geant  of  the   guard,   and  there  I  was 
I  on  duty  every  other  day. 

The  White  House  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  War  Department. 
The  old  building  was  very  different 
from  the  one  which  is  now  a  part  of 
the  War  Department,  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  Department. 
It  was  a  large  square  brick  building. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  in  the  last  weeks  of  the 
war,  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing over  from  the  White  House  at 
any  hour,  and  especially  at  night. 
He  would  come  upstairs  into  the  tele- 
graph offices  and  read  the  dispatches, 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
a  time. 

The  headquarters  of  the  sergeant  of 
the  guard  were  at  the  head  of  the 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment interior.  There  the  sergeant  had 
a  little  table,  a .  chair  and  a  book  in 
which  he  kept  the  report  of  the  guard. 
There  was  no  elevator  in  the  building 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  he  came,  had 
to  climb  up  the  stairs  in  order  to 
reach   the  telegraph  office. 

When  I  saw  the  President  coming, 
I  would,  if  seated,  rise  to  my  feet, 
stand  at  attention,  and  pay  him  the 
customary  salute.  Sometimes  he  would 
return  the  salute,  more  frequently  he 
would  not.  He  was  generally  very 
greatly  preoccupied.  His  mind  and 
thoughts,  so  it  appeared  to  me,  were 
a  thousand  miles  away. 

One  night  about  11  o'clock,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  into  the  War  Department. 
Walking  up  the  steps  at  the  first  land- 
ing, his  eye  fell  upon  a  couple  of  axes 
hanging  on  the  wall.     An  amused  ex- 


— u  lo  his  face  and  he  in- 
j  quired  why  they  were  there.  I  told 
him  they  were  for  use  in  case  of  fire. 
He  reached  up  and  took  down  one  of 
the  axes,  rested  the  blade  upon  the 
floor,  and  grasping  the  end  of  the 
handle,  straightened  himself  up  and 
slowly  lifted  the  ax  three  times  in ! 
succession  until  it  formed  a  right  angle  ! 
with  his  body,  his  long  arm  fully  ex-  j 
tended,  and  with  little  apparent  effort.  ] 
Turning  to  me,  he  said,  "Sergeant, 
you  do  that."  I  had  been  brought  up 
on  a  farm  and  I  knew  there  was  a 
little  trick  in  that  ax  act.  Taking  the 
ax  from  him  I  ran  my  hand  down  the 
handle  a  little  way  so  as  to  get  a 
better  purchase.  Mr.  Lincoln  noticed 
the  advantage  I  was  taking,  and 
grasping  my  hand,  drew  it  back  to 
the  end  of  the  handle,  and  said  with 
a  tone  of  assumed  reproach,  "Now,  tote 
fair."  I  tried  to  lift  the  ax  but  with- 
out success.  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  and 
said,  "When  I  was  a  young  man  back 
yonder  in  Illinois,  years  ago,  splitting 
rails,  I  could  lift  two  such  axes  as 
that  in  that  manner,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve I  could  do  it  now,  and  some 
other  time  I  will  try  it,"  and  putting 
the  axes  back  he  went  up  stairs  into 
the   telegraph   office. 

Shortly  after  this  incident,  I  was  wit- 
ness to  a  really  remarkable  interview. 
Mr.  Lincoln  came  over  from  the  White 
House  and  entered  by  the  northeast- 
ern door,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
drove  up  in  a  carriage  and  entered  at 
the  southwestern  door.  As  the  two 
men  approached  each  other,  a  look  of 
astonishment  came  into  the  face  of 
Stanton,  and  a  humorous  look  came 
into  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  two  men  halted  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  facing  each  other.  Stanton 
(was  a  short,  stout,  thickset  man  with 
a  large  head,  a  thick  growth  of  hair 
and  heavy  black  whiskers  streaked 
with  gray.  He  wore  spectacles.  He 
also  wore  a  slouch  hat.  He  was  at 
this  time  51  years  of  age,  five  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln towered  above  him  at  least  a  foot. 

Mr.  Stanton  had  come  to  the  usual 
entrance  of  the  War  Department,  and 
seeing  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  was  greatly  sur- 
prised, as  this  was  the  first  time  that 
Stanton  knew  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  nightly 
visits  to  the  War  Department.  Mr. 
Stanton  after  looking  at  him  for  a 
moment,  addressed  him  and  said, 
"What  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time 
of  the  night,  Mr.  President?"  The 
President  replied,  "I  am  in  the  habit 
of  coming  here  frequently."  "But,' 
said  Stanton,  "do  you  come  alone?" 
"Sometimes  I  do  and  sometimes  I 
don't,"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply.  "Some- 
times Sumner  comes  with  me.  Some- 
times Hamlin  comes  with  me.  Some- 
times Chase  comes  with  me,  but  more 
time  I  come  alone."  Mr.  Stanton 
shook  his  head  and  said  something 
about  it  being  all  wrong,  his  coming  over 
that  way  alone;  that  it  was  a  very 
dangerous  business,  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
smiled  and  the  two  men  went  up- 
stairs; Mr.  Lincoln  going  to  the  tele- 
graph office  and  Mr.  Stanton  to  his 
private  office. 


tThe  following  day  Mr.  Stanton  ls- 
ued  an  order  that  a  guard  of  four 
_aen  and  a  non-commissioned  officer 
should  accompany  Mr.  Lincoln  back  to 
the  White  House  when  he  came  alone 
at  night.  A  couple  of  evenings  after 
the  incident  I  have  related,  the  Presi- 
dent appeared.  He  was  alone.  It  was 
a  very  stormy  night.  Mr.  Lincoln  car- 
Iried  an  umbrella  which  he  left  open 
I  near  the  door,  in  the  inside  of  the; 
lauding,  in  order  that  it  might  drain, 
ing  to  one  of  the  guards  who  was 


•ill 


^^ig  on  a  bench,  he  requested  him 
s;eep  an  eye  on  his  umbrella,  and 
!.x;t  on  to  the  telegraph  office. 
e;  was  on  duty  that  evening,  and 
il'er  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
ligr,  I  called  up  four  of  the  men  and 
■isred  them  to  be  ready  to  accora- 
asy  the  President  when  he  came 
asm.  The  men  were  only  too  glad 
do  it,  although  it  was  storming 
adfully  outside.  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ined in  the  telegraph  office  about 
When   he    came    down    he 


rt 
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hour, 
jked  up  his  umbrella  and  started  to 
?j.ve  the  building.     As  he  did  so  the 
J^ard  fell  in,  noticing  which,  he  asked 
e  question:  "What  does  this  mean?" 
replied:  "Mr.  President,  we  have  re- 
vived orders  to  accompany  you  with 
U  detail  of  four  men  and  a  non-com- 
-dssioned  officer  to  the  White  House 
rhen  you  return  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  night."     "Who  gave  such  an 
rder?"  said  the  President.     "The  Sec- 
etary   of  War,"    I   replied.      "Well,   I 
p.on't  want  any  guard,"  said  the  Pres- 
ident.     "But   we    cannot   disobey   the 
orders   of    the    Secretary    of   War,"    I 
mswered.     "Well,"   said  Mr.  Lincoln, 


straightening  up  and  looking  in  a  very 
dignified  way  at  me,  "Whom  do  you 
recognize  as  your  superior  officer — the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Secretary  of  War?"  I  answered,  "The 
President  of  the  United  States."  "You 
recognize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army,  do  you?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Very 
well,  then,  do  you  know  that  I  am 
President  of  the  United  States?" 
"Yes,  sir."  "Then  I  order  you  to  dis- 
miss the  guard  and  I  will  return 
alone,"  and  he  started  out  in  the  rain. 
The  next  moment  he  came  back,  and 
in  a  quizzical  manner  said,  "Well, 
boys,  I  reckon  you  had  better  come 
along,  because  if  you  don't  and  Stan- 
ton learns  that  you  did  not  obey  his 
order  he  will  have  you  all  court- 
martialed  and  shot  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours."  Then,  turning  to  me,  he 
said,  "Sergeant,  get  under  my  um- 
brella. It  is  big  enough  for  two  of 
us."  I  laughed  and  said,  "No,  sir;  it 
would  not  do  for  a  soldier  on  duty  to 
get  under  an  umbrella.  I  will  march 
with  the  men,"  and  we  proceeded  with 
the  President.  Thereafter  he  made 
no  objection  to  the  guards,  and  it  was 
frequently  my  privilege  to  accompany 
him  in  this  way  to  the  White  House. 

On  Sunday  night,  February  26,  1865, 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  Christian  Commission  was  held. 
Being  off  duty  and  learning  that  this 
meeting  was  to  take  place  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  attended. 
I  sat  in  a  front  seat  in  the  gallery. 
William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 


was  the  chairman,  and  on  the  plat- 
form were  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War;  Major  General  Winfleld 
Scott  Hancock,  General  James  A.  Gar- 
field, afterward  President  of  the 
United  States;  General  Clinton  B. 
Fish,  who  delivered  an  address,  and 
others. 

Presiding  at  the  organ  and  leading 
in  the  singing  was  Philip  Phillips,  the 
then  well-known  singing  evangelist. 
In  the  midst  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Phil- 
lips sang  the  hymn,   "Your  Mission." 

President  Lincoln  sat  in  the  audi- 
ence in  a  seat  next  to  the  aisle.  After 
Mr.  Phillips  had  sung  the  hymn,  I 
noticed  Mr.  Lincoln  beckon  to  the 
usher  and  write  upon  a  card  and 
hand  it  to  him,  which  he  took  up  to 
the  platform  and  gave  to  Mr.  Seward. 
Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Phillips  sang 
the  hymn  again. 

It  afterward  transpired  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  wrote  on  the  card:  "Near  the 
close  let  us  have  'Your  Mission'  re- 
peated. Don't  say  I  called  for  it.  A. 
Lincoln." 

The  winter  of  1865  passed  away. 
Spring  had  come.  Grant  had  gradu- 
ally hemmed  in  Lee,  and  hammered 
away  at  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia  until  finally,  on  April  9,  1865, 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  April  11  I 
was  off  duty  and  was  taking  a  walk 
in  Pennsylvania  avenue.  Seeing  a 
crowd  of  people  on  the  White  House 
grounds,  I  joined  it,  and  there  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln  read  the  last  speech  he 
ever  delivered  on  this  earth,  from  one 
of  the  windows  in  the  second  story 
of  the  northeastern  end  of  the  White 
House. 

I  remember  particularly  a  little  in- 
i  cident  in  connection  with  this  speech. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  answer  to  the  calls  of 
the  great  multitude  of  people  that  had 
gathered  on  the  White  House  grounds, 
came  to  the  window.  It  was  just  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  manuscript 
which  he  had  prepared  to  read,  and 
before  addressing  the  audience  he  said 
to  them,  "It  is  a  little  too  dark  for 
me  to  read  my  manuscript.  I  am 
going  to  send  for  a  candle;  while  the 
candle  is  being  brought,  I  will  ask 
the  band  (the  Marine  Band,  which 
was  down  on  the  grass  plot  in  front 
of  the  building)  to  play  a  tune."  I 
remember  distinctly  how  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  "tune." 

In  the  meantime  the  candle  came 
and  the  President  read  his  speech.  I 
had  never  heard  him  speak  in  public, 
and  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get 
where  I  could  both  hear  and  see  him 
to  good  advantage,  and  this  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing. 

He  spoke  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner, with  very  little  gestures;  his  voice 
was  very  sharp  and  clear  and  rather 
of  a  metallic  order.  His  language  was 
simple  and  plain.  The  burden  of  his 
thought  was  the  close  of  the  great 
conflict  and  his  hope  that  the  coun- 
try would  rapidly  recover  from  the 
burdens  and  agonies  of  the  war,  and 
especially  that  the  soldier  would  not. 
be  overlooked  for  the  great  part  he 
had  taken  in  saving  the  nation. 

I  remember  distinctly  one  sentence 
he  uttered.    It  was  this:  "There  is  one 


debt  the  nation  can  never  repay,  and 
that  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes 
its  brave  defenders." 

Just  three  nights  later,  the  night  o 
the  14th  of  April,  the  guard  had  been 
posted  at  10  o'clock.  The  stillness  was 
unbroken  save  by  the  quiet  tread  of 
the  sentinel  as  he  paced  his  beat  out- 
side. 

Those  of  us  who  were  off  duty  for 
the  time  being  were  sitting  together 
on  the  wooden  benches  inside  the 
building,  and  were  congratulating  our- 
selves that  the  war  was  over  and  we 
would  soon  be  returned  to  our  homes. 
Suddenly  Colonel  Pelouze,  an  assistant 
adjutant  general  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, came  rushing  into  the  building 
and  broke  to  us  the  news  that  the 
President  had  been  assassinated  at 
Ford's  Theater,  and  ordered  me  to 
take  my  guard  to  the  theater  and  re- 
port to  Major  John  Hay,  then  one  of 
the  private  secretaries  of  President 
Lincoln. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it, 
we  were  on  the  way  to  the  theater. 
Arriving  there,  we  found  a  great  mass 
of  people  in  the  street,  all  frenzied 
with  rage  and  horror.  We  pushed 
aside  the  crowd  with  the  butts  of  our 
muskets  until  we  reached  the  entrance 
to  the  theater  and  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  President  was  brought  out. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  I 
can  only  remember  that  two  or  three 
men  bore  him  practically  in  their 
arms,  one  of  them  being  in  his  shirt 
sleeves.  Mrs.  Lincoln  followed  the 
form  of  her  husband  and  a  few  others 
whom  I  cannot  recall.  The  President's 
face  was  deathly  pale,  his  eyes  were 
closed  and  he  was  totally  unconscious. 
They  bore  him  into  the  little  brick 
house  across  the  street  and  placed 
him  on  a  bed  in  a  small  hall  bedroom 
in  the  back  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
house,  and  there,  on  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  of  April,  he  breathed 
out  his  life,  and  in  the  words  of  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  "He  now  belongs  to  the 
ages." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  death  occurred  on  the 
fourth    anniversary    of    his    call   for 
75,000  volunteers  to  put  down  the  re 
belllon. 
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|  Letter  of  Eyewitness  Describes  How 

President  Lincoln  Was  Assassinated 

» 

James  Suydam  Knox,  Princeton  Graduate,  Was  One  of  the 
Men  Who  Leaped  to  Stage  in  Pursuit  of  Murderer- 
Gives  Graphic  Pictu  re  of  Theatre  Scene. 


L SPECIAL  DESPATCH  TO  THE  HERALD.] 

PRINCETON,  N.  J.,  Saturday.-Among 
the  numerous  witnesses  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Ford's 
Theatre,  in  Washington,  on  the  evening-  of 
April  14,  1865,  was  a  young  Princeton  grad- 
uate, James  Suydam  Knox,  of  the  class  of 
'60.  This  young  Princeton  graduate  was 
sitting  in  the  orchestra  directly  beneath 
the  box  oocupled  hy  President  Lincoln  and 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  in  the  theatre 
who  realized  what  had  happened,  for  he 
was  one  of  tha  two  men  who  leaped  to  the 
stage  and  attempted  to  capture  Booth. 

On  Sunday,  April  16,  two  days  after  the 
shooting  of  Mr.   Lincoln.  Mr.  Knox  wrote 


the    South    is    avenged!'    with    bran 

dagger  rushed  a.c  th  

appeared.    The    whole    theatre    was    par- 
alyzed. 

"But  two  men  sprang  for  the  stage,  a 
Mr.  Stewart  and  myself.  Both  of  us  were 
familiar  with  the  play  and  suspected  the 
fearful  tragedy.  We  rushed  after  the 
murderer,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  being  famil- 
iar with  the  passages,  reached  the  door 
in  time  to  see  him  spring  on  his  horse 
and  vide  off.  I  became  lost  amid  the 
scenery  and  was  obliged  to  return.  My 
roommate  had  fo'lowed  me  and  secured 
the  murderer's  hat.  The  shrilf  cry  of 
'Murder!'  from  Mrs.  Lincoln  first  roused 
the  terrified  audience,  and  in  an  instant 
the   uproar   was   terrible.   .  The   silence   of 


snooting  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Knox  wrote  uproar   was   terrible.     The   silence   of 

to  his  father  the  graphic  account  of  the  ?eath  was  Droken  by  shouts  of  'Kill  him!' 
assassination  Drinted  herAwitli    ^hjr-v,  i,oJ'HanS    him!'    and    strong   men    went    and 


assassination  printed  herewith,  which  ha 


and  strong  men  wept  and 
never  been  published  before,  and  which  is  I cursed  anu  tore  tne  seats  in  the  impo- 
at  the  present  time  in  the  possession  ofltence  of  their  anS'er,  while  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Princeton  University.  The  young  graduate!011  her  kT-ees  uttered  shriek  after  shriek  at 
who   witnessed   this   historic  tragedy   was   tne  feet  of  the  dying  President.  Finallv  the 

theatre  was  cleared  and  the  President  re 


one  of  those  who  went  out  from  the  col- 
lege to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  Union. 
His  death  occurred  in  1892.  The  letter  is 
as  follows:— 

"Dear  Father:— It  is   with   sad  feelings 
that   I   take  up  my  pen   to   address    you 


removed.  Still  greater  was  the  excitement 
in  the  city.  Rumors  of  the  murder  of 
Secretary  Seward  and  his  son  reached  us 
as  we  gained  the  street.  Mounted  patrols 
dashed  everywhere,  bells  tolled  the  alarm 


-.-  *".y  y^iL  lu  cuiuiess  ;  you.  ^".^"^.^  era?  n uwc,  ueus  tuiiea  xne  aiarn 
Last  Friday  night  at  .ten  o'clock  I  wit-  and  excited  crowds  rushed  about  the  ave- 
nessed  the  saddest  tragedy   ever   enacted   nues.    Despair  was  on  every  countenance 


in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  my 
promise  to  you  not  to  visit  the  theatre,  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  see 
General  Grant  and  the  President,  and  when 
the  curtain  at  Ford's  arose  on  thye  play 
of  "Our  American  Cousin"  my  roommate 
and  I  were  seated  in  the  second  row  of 
orchestra  seats,  just  below  the  President's 
box.  The- President  entered  the  theatre 
at  8V2  o'clock,  amid  deafening  cheers  and 
the  rising  of  all.  Everything  was  cheer- 
ful, and  never  was  our  Magistrate  more 
enthusiastically  welcomed  or  more  happy. 
Many  pleasant  allusions  were  made  to 
him  in  the  play,  to  which  the  audience 
gave  deafening  response,  while  Mr.  Lin- 
coln laughed  heartily  and  bowed  fre- 
quently to  the  gratified  people.  Just  aftei 
the  third  act  and  before  the*  scenes  were 
shifted  a  muffled  pistol  shot  was  heard 
and  a  man  sprang  wildly  from  the  Na- 
tional Box,  partially  tearing  down  the 
flag,  then  shouting,   'Sic  semper  tyrannis! 


and  black  horror  broded  over  the  city. 

"Until  long  after  midnight  I  was  de- 
tained at  the  police  headquarters  giving 
my  evidence,  and  when  I  sought  my  room, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  dark  clouds 
had  gathered  in  the  heavens  and  soldiers 
sternly  paced  their  patrol.  May  I  never 
see  another  such  sight!  I  could  not  sleep, 
I  could  not  think,  till  thought  was  weary 
and  in  despair  thought  again.  Yesterday 
morning  the  President  died.  At  half-past 
eight  o'clock  the  kindest,  noblest,  truest 
heart  ceased  to  beat,  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  dead.  *  *  *  Andrew  Johnson 
has  been  sworn.  His  speech  was  simple:— 
"  'The  duties  are  now  mine,  the  results 
are  God's.' 

"I  trust  he  may  perform  his  task  faith- 
fully, but  oh,  for  the  confidence  and  the 
hope  that  we  had  in  Lincoln!  Like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder  is  the  nation  tossed.  J 
{Outwardly  are  we  quiet,  but  in  each  heart 
what  horror,  misgiving  and  despair!"  *  *  • 
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Knox,  Mrs.  Libbie  A. 


Springfield  -  playmate  of  Tad' 


Mrs.  Lihbie  A.  Knox, 
Of  Tad  Lincoln, 


Who  Was  Playmate 
Is  Taken  By  Death 


Mrs.  Libbie  A.  Knox,  326  South 
State  street,  playmate  of  Tad  Lin- 
coln, died  yesterday  at  the  resi- 
ctence.  She  was  91  years  old.  She 
coulcl  remember  seeing  President 
Lincoln  lying  in  state  in  the  old 
capitol  building,  now  the  court- 
house. 

Born  in  Dayton,  O.,  Mrs.  Knox 
came  to  Springfield  with  her  par- 
ents when  a  small  child.  At  the 
age  of  16  she  was  married  to  J.  M. 
Knox.  Most  of  their  married  life 
was  spent  in  Riverton  where  her 
husband  was  engaged  as  a  livestock 
buyer.  Mr.  Knox  conducted  a  meat 
market  in  Springfielcl  for  a  few 
I  years,  but  they  returned  to  River- 
ton  where  Mrs.  Knox  remained 
until  after  her  husband's  death. 
Then  she  came  to  Springfield  and 
has  made  her  home  here  since.  She 
jwas  a  member  of  Douglas  Avenue 
Methodist  church. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  Jame's, 
JRiverton,  and  A.  R.  Knox,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  three  daughters, 
Miss  Minnie  M.  Knox  and)  Mrs. 
Leonora  K.  Morgan,  both  of  city, 
and  Mrs.  Anna  K.  Watson,  River- 
ton;  five  grandchildren,  Dr.  C.  L. 
Cruser,  city,  J.  M.  Knox,  Decatur; 
Lyle  W.  Knox,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  J. 
Knox  Morgan,  Morton,  and  Ray  P. 
Knox,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  the 
U.  S.  navy. 

I     Remains  were  removed  to  Bisch 

Memorial  home,  and  will  be  taken 

,to  the  residence  at  11  a.  m.  Mon- 

,  day.      No    funeral    arrangements " 

have  been  announced. 


MRS.  LIBBIE  A.  KNOX.        —State  Journal  Photo. 
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ftohler,  Millard  J6V 

A  Kansan  Recalls  Hearing 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech 

Millard    F.    Kohler,    Parsons,    Says    the    People    Were    Disap- 

pointed    Over    the    Brevity    of    the    Address    That 

Later  Was   to  Become  a  Masterpiece. 


{By  The  Star's  Own  Service.) 

PARSONS,  KAS.,  Feb.  10.— The 
distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  few  living-  persons  who 
heard  Abraham  Lincoln  give 
his  famous  Gettysburg  address  be- 
longs to  a  Parsons  man,  Millard  F. 
Kohler,  pioneer  jeweler.  He  heard 
every  word  spoken  by  the  Great 
Emancipator  at  the  dedication  of  the 
then  new  national  cemetery  at  the 
scene  of  the 
greatest  battle 
of  the  Civil  war. 

The  events  of 
the  occasion 
stand  out  clearly 
in  his  memory, 
even  though  he 
was  only  9  years 
old  at  the  time. 
After  edging  as 
far  forward  in 
the  huge  crowd 
as  he  could,  he 
listened  with 
childish  per- 
plexity to  words 
of  such  mo- 
mentous signifi-  Millard  F.  Kohler. 
cance  that  they  were  not  compre- 
hended fully  even  by  the  adults  until 
years  later. 

Speech    Made    an    Impression. 

The  address  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  his  childish  mind,  not  because 
it  was  a  literary  masterpiece  destined 
to  be  handed  down  as  one  of  the 
greatest  expressions  of  all  time,  but 
because  it  was  the  first  speech  he  ever 
had  heard  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States — and  it  really  meant 
something-  to  hear  the  President.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  brief  message 
1  ailed  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
anyone  at  the  time  except,  perhaps, 
Edward  Everett,  the  orator  of  the  day, 
who,  history  tells  us,  jumped  to  his 
feet  as  Lincoln  sat  down  and  shouted: 
"We  have  just  listened  to  a  speech 
that  will  ring  through  the  ages." 

It  was  evident  the  people  were  dis- 
appointed in  President  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Kohler  said. 

"Thousands  of  people  were  gath- 
ered at  the  battlefield  that  day  and 
some  of  them  had  driven  many  miles 
to  hear  the  President  deliver  a  long 
address,"  the  Parsons  man  related. 
"Naturally  they  were  disappointed 
when  the  tall,  solemn  speaker  stopped 
abruptly  when  most  of  his  listeners 
thought  he  was  just  getting  well  un- 
der way. 

"You  can  imagine  yourself  how  you 
would  feel  if  you  had  driven  fifteen 
or  twenty,  perhaps  twenty-five  miles 
by  buggy  or  spring  wagon,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  the  President  deliver 
a  lengthy  oration  on  a  subject  that 
was  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  every- 
body at  that  time,  and  then  to  have 
him  make  only  a  short  speech. 
Few    Cheers    for    Lincoln. 

"As  I  remember  it,  there  was  little 
or  no  cheering  for  Lincoln.  They  had 
applauded  loudly  for  Everett,  the  sil- 


|  ver-tongued  orator,  when  he  finished 
a  polished  address  that  lasted  two 
hours,  but  when  Mr.  Lincoln  walked 
back  on  the  platform  and  sat  down 
the  men  and  women  in  the  crowd 
looked  at  one  another  surprised. 
Some  of  them  seemed  actually  dis- 


pleased, and  I  remember  hearing 
many  remarks  of  an  uncomplimentary 
nature  about  the  brevity  of  the 
speech.  People  in  those  days  liked 
their  speeches  long  and  flowery,  es- 
pecially on  such  an  occasion  as  that. 
They  thought  they  had  heard  only 
the  President's  introductory  remarks 
when  actually   he   had   finished. 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Kohler  went  on, 
"the  trouble  was  the  people  could  not 
digest  quickly  the  deep  sentiment  and 
feeling  Lincoln  put  into  his  speech. 
You  know  it  takes  some  time  to  ap- 
preciate such  simple  grandeur  as  one 
finds  in  the  Gettysburg  address.  It 
'went  over  their  heads,'  as  we  would 
say  today,  and  it  was  not  until  later 
that  they  were  able  to  analyze  it  and 
then  realize  that  they  had  heard  a 
masterpiece. 

"I  was  too  young  then  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  what  Lincoln 
had  said,  but  I  remember  well  the  dis- 
appointing immediate  effect  it  had  on 
the  great  crowd." 

There  has  been  some  dispute  among 
historians  and  others  as  to  when  Lin- 
coln wrote  his  Gettysburg  address. 
Some  say  he  wrote  it  before  he  ever 
started  on  the  trip  from  Washington 
to  Gettysburg,  but  others  hold  he 
wrote  it  on  scraps  of  paper  held  on 
one  knee  as  he  rode  on  a  train  toward 
the  battlefield,  or  on  the  night  before 
he  delivered  it. 

Found   Paris    of   Speech. 

Mr.  Kohler  sides  in  with  the  last 
group.  "He  might  have  written  a  part 
or  all  of  it  on  the  train,"  he  says,  "but 
I  believe  he  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  it  in  the  home  of  David  Wills  in 
Gettysburg,  where  he  was  a  guest  the 
night  before  he  spoke.  The  Wills 
family  found  scraps  of  paper  in  his 
room  the  next  day  and  discovered 
that  they  bore  sentences  and  phrases 
which  were  embodied  in  his  address." 

Mr.  Kohler's  eyes  shine  with  excite- 
ment as  he  recalls  the  stirring  days  of 
his  boyhood  in  the  little  town  of  Han- 
over, Pa.,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Get- 
tysburg, where  he  was  born.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  went  through  Hanover 
on  a  little  branch  line,  narrow-gauge 
railroad  November  18,  1863,  on  his 
way  to  Gettysburg,  where  he  spoke  the 
next  day.  Gettysburg  then  was  the 
end  of  the  line. 

The  train  stopped  at  Hanover  and 
President  Lincoln  came  out  on  the 
platform  of  his  car  and  made  a  short 
speech.  Virtually  all  of  the  5,000  in- 
habitants of  the  town  gathered  at 
the  railroad  station  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  distinguished  visitor. 

"My  most  vivid  recollection  of  Lin- 
coln," Mr.  Kohler  said,  "is  of  him 
emerging-  from  that  car  door.  He  had 
on  a  high  silk  hat  and  he  was  so  tall 
he  had  to  stoop  low  to  get  through 
the  door.  I  was  only  about  ten  feet 
from  him— I  had  pushed  my  way 
through  the  crowd— and  I  can  see 
him  now,  stooping  to  get  through 
the  door,  almost  as  plainly  as  I  could 
if  he  were  here  today.  Strange,  isn't 
it,  how  little  incidents  like  that  stand 
out  in  one's  memory." 

After  Lincoln  had  spoken  briefly  at 
Hanover,  the  little  train  puffed  out 
of  town  on  its  way  to  Gettysburg. 
The  next  morning  a  large  part  of  the 
Hanover  populace  drove  over  to  Get- 
tysburg in  buggies  and  wagons. 
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Kohler,  Millard  H. 


Gettysburg  Address 


Recalls  Gettysburg  Address. 

Parsons,  Kas.,  Feb.  12.— (JP)— 
Recalling  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, which  he  says  he  heard  as 
a  boy  of  9,  Milard  F.  Kohler,  75- 
year-old  Kansas  jeweler  said  to- 
day the  immortal  masterpiece 
evoked  scarcely  a  ripple  of  ap- 
plause. 

"Some  of  the  audience  seemed 
■-■c.tuallv  displeased.  People  in 
those  days  liked  their  speeches  long 
and  flowery.  Of  course,  the  trouble 
was,  the  people  could  not  digest 
readily  the  deep  sentiment  and 
feeling  Lincoln  put  into  his  speech 
that  has  become  known  as  a  liter- 
ary masterpiece." 

Mr.  Kohler  who  lived  at  Han- 
over, Pa.,  said  he  drove  to  the  ded- 
ication ceremony  in  a  spring  wag- 
on to  find  a  throng  assembled. 

"The  crowd  applauded  loudly 
for  Edward  Everet,  the  orator  of 
the  day,  when  he  finished  a  pol- 
ished address  that  lasted  two 
ihours,  but  when  Mr.  Lincoln  walked 
back  on  the  platform  and  sat  downj 
the  men  and  women  loked  at  each 
other  -surprised." 


Krinn,  Daniel 


Bodyguard 


THE  FORT  WAYNE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


Guarded  Lincoln 


DANIEL  KRINN 

Many   interesting   stories   of   Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  during  the  Civil  war  are  j 
told  by  Daniel  Krinn,  91-year-old  vet- 
eran  of     Liberty     township  in   Wells 
county.  | 

Krinn  was  one  of  the  White  House  i 
guards  during  the  conflict  and  never  I 
fired  a  gun  in  battle,  he  proudly  as-  j 
serts.    The   nearest   he    ever    came    to 
firing  on  anyone  was  one  night  when 
one   of   the    officers   was   making   the 
rounds  of  the  sentinels.  Unable  to  rec-  i 
ognize    the    officer    in    the    dark,    he 
forced    his   superior    to    crawl    toward  i 
him   on    hands   and   knees   until   rec- 
ognized. That  was  one  of  the  greatest : 
nights  in  his  life,  he  says. 

Still  active  at  the  present  time,  Mr. ; 
Krinn  has  no  nce<!  for  glasses  when  I 
he  reads.  He  ^s  a  great  admirer  of  j 
Abraham  Lincoln  whose  home  he 
guarded.  He  tells  with  great  pride  how  j 
many  times  the  war  president  shook : 
hands  with  him  and  noted  that  Lin-  I 
coin  was  one  of  the  tallest  men  he 
has  ever  known. 


Krueger,  Martin 


Funeral  - 


Michigan  €ity,  Inc. 


FUNERAL  TRAIN— j 
Martin    T.    Krueger,    state    repre- ! 
sentative,  remembers  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  funeral  train  and  its  pause 
at  the  old  Michigan  Central  station' 
in  Michigan  City. 
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Kuhl,  Mrs.  Phil  (daughter  of  John  A.  Arenz) 
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FATHER  OF  MRS.  PHIL  KUHL 
DELIVERED  THE  ADDRESS  OF 
WELCOME  TO  ABE  LINCOLN 


'Seventy-one  years  ago,  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  up  the  Illinois  river 
from  Naples  and  Meredosia  on  the 
steamer  Sam  Gatty,  and  landed  at 
Beardstown.  The -occasion  was;  the 
great  Republican  mass  meeting  at 
which  Lincoln  was  to  speak  in  his 
campaign  for  U.  S.  Senator.  His 
rival,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  spok- 
en here  the  day  before,.  August  11, 
1858.  Both  candidates-  spoke  here 
before  starting  their  joint  debates,,' 
the  first  one  of  which  was  held  at 
Ottawa. 

Lincoln  was  met  at  the  steamer 
by  a  large  gathering  of  enthusiasts. 
The  great  parade  was  headed  by 
two  military  companies  of  Beards- 
town,  the  "Independents"  and  the 
"City  Guards."  J.  McLean  was  mar- 
shal of  the  day. 

.Lincoln  and  the  committee  stop- 
ped at   the   National   Hotel.   While 
here,  Lincoln  was  induced  to  have 
his  picture  taken.  Mr.  Felix  Kesler 
was  the  photographer. 
:  The  picture  is  interesting  histor- 
ically from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  i 
only   picture   of   Lincoln   taken   in  I 
this  city,  or  Cass  county. 

The  platform  from  which  Lincoln 
spoke  was  located  on  the  north 
side  of  the  square  opposite  the! 
present  site  of  the  Bueseher  Hard- 
ware store  and  facing  the  street, 
according  to  Phil  Kuhl  who  was 
present  at  the  address.  S.  A. 
Douglas,  the  day  before,  had  spok- 
en on  the  Democratic  platform 
erected  iu  the  city  park  just  across 
from"; the  present  location  of  the 
City-  library  arid  facing  the  street. 
The"  ^Republicans  did  not  wish  Lin- , 
coin. to  speak  on  the  Democratic 
platform  and  thus  erected  another 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square. 


chair,  it  seemed  tor  his  boyish  mind 
that  he  would  ne^er  get  straighten- 
ed up,  and  that  he  was  the  tallest 
man  he  had  ever  seen.  ., 

Judge  John  A.  Arenz,  first  mayor 
of  Beardstown  and  member  of  the 
Beardstown    Republican    club,    de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome  to 
Lincoln.    The    address,    as    taken 
from  the  Quarterly  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  of  January 
,4927,  p.  163  is: 
"Mr.  Lincoln: 
-  "On  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
city  and  county,  I  welcome  you  to 
this  place.  <       „ 

"While  we  cannot  greet  you  with  j 
such  numbers,  nor  with  such  dis-  j 
play  as   we  might   desire,   for  the  i 
reason  that  your  kind  acceptance 
of  the  Beardstown  Republican  club 
to  speak  here  on  this  dayr  of  which 
notice  could  "be   given  only   for   a 
few  days  and  to-  a  very  limited  ex-. 
tent,  yet  there  is  ample  evidence, 
judging  from  the  vast  numbers  in 
attendance,  that  a  patriotic  people 
will, — even  upon  very  short  notice 
— come  to  hear   an   orator,   whose 
name  and  fame  is  well  known,  not 
only  in  Illinois,   but  also  in  other 
states. 


Mr.  Kuhl,  who  was  ten  years  old 
at  That  time,  stated  that  he  was 
so  small  that  his  head,  only  reach- 
ed to  the  platform.  He  was  stand- 
ing there  in  the  distiaterested  fash- 
ion holding  on  to  the  platform,  when 
Mr: ^'Lincoln  rose  to  speak.  As.  Mr. 
Lincoln  began  to  *et  up  from  his 


"You  have  filled  with  great  abil- 
ity and  distinction,  many  important 
political  stations,  you  have  gallant- 
ly borne  the  flag  of  the  great  Whig 
party  in  many  an  hot  contest,  and 
when  that  party  last  lost  its  great 
leaders  and  finally  succumbed,  you 
surrendered  not,  nor  did  you  a- 
bandon  the  principles  advocated  by 
the  immortal  Clay  and  Webster, 
but  you  were  one  of  the  foremost 
to  rally  again  and  unfurl  to  the 
breeze  the  banner  of  a  party,  which 
by  its  organization  upon  immutable 
principles  of  justice  and  true  lib- 
erty, is  bound  to  be  victorious  soon- 
er or  later. 

"By  an  honest,  candid,  and 
stiaightfordward  conduct  you  have 
not  only  earned  that  full  approval 
and  confidence  of  your  political 
'friends;  but  you  have  compelled 
Unwilling  praises  even  from  your 
political  opponents,  among  whom  I 


especially  name  your  distinguished 
competitor,  Sen.  S.  A.  Douglas. 

"We  behold  in  you  a  man  emin- 
ently fitted  to  represent  Illinois  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  we 
confide  in  you  as  a  trustworthy  ex- 
pounder of  the  Constitution  and  the 
great  and  glorious  principles  taught 
by  the  immortal  fathers  of  Ameri-  j 
can  Independence  and  true  liberty. 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  once  more,  in  the 
name  of  this  people,  I  bid  you  wel-J 
come."  ) 

Mrs.  Phil  Kuhl  of  this  city  is  the 
daughter  of  Judge  Arenz. 

The  Sangamon  Journal  states 
that  Lincoln  made  an  able  and  vig- 
orous speech  which  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm. 

In  speaking  of  the  Douglas  meet-  I 
ing,  the  paper  says  it  was  a  fail- 
ure; that  one  of  the  wagons  in  the 
parade  broke  down  and  everybody 
'became  disgusted;   that  there  was 
little  or  no  enthusiasm  except  that 
produced  by  the  liquor  dealt  out. 
However,  The  Springfield  Register?] 
a  Democratic  paper,  stated  that  the  | 
delegation    came    into    Beardstown-'. 
by  the  hundreds.  A  large  delegation 
from  Virginia  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon, and  with  it  were  two  wagons 
joined   together   filled   with   youns 
ladies   dressed  in   white   represent- 
ing the 'States  of  the  Union;    that 
one  of  the  banners  carried  by  the.' 
Virginia   delegation   had   a   picture 
of  a  lion  standing  squarely  on  four 
feet,  with  head  up  proudly,  and  the 
left   hind    foot   reaching   back    and 
pressing  to  the  ground  the  squirm- 
ing   form    of   a    mangy    cur.        In 
speaking   of   the    Lincoln   meeting. 
the  paper  characterized  it  as  a  flat 
failure,  saying  that  a  very  insigni- 
ficant crowded  attended  and  that  it 
was  hardly  worthy  of  any  consider- 
ation. 


An  incident  is  told  by  Mrs.  Phil 
Kuhl,  daughter  of  Judge  J.  A.  Ar- 
enz,  that  happened  while  this-  ev- 
ent  was   taking  place. -She   stated 
that  "while  the   address   was   being 
given  by  Lincoln,  she  and  her  sister 
and  mother  remained  at  home.  The 
lamp    which    had    an    open    flame 
shielded  only  on  one  side  was  not 
burning  right,  and  her  mother  took 
it,   intending   to   throw   it   outside. 
In   opening   the    door,   she   had   to 
pass  it  to  the  other  hand,;  and  in 
doing   so   she   burned   her  'arm  se- 
verely.   The    wound    never    healed  I 
and  Mrs.  Arenz  had  a  running  sore  I 
on  her  arm  until  The   time  of  her  j 
death.  The  dateTwas  well"  fixea'  in 
her  mind  because  of  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress   here    during    his    campaign 
for  U.  S.  Senator. 


Kuhn,  Mrs.   Catherine 


Dies 


Gettysburg  Address 


WOMAN  WHO  KNEW 
LINCOLN  SUCCUMBS 


MRS.  CATHERINE  KUHN 

NORTH  MANCHESTER,  June  14.— 
Mrs,  Lydia  Catherine  Kuhn,  91,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  girls'  choir  which  sang  on 
the  platform  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  at  the 
time  President  Lincoln  made  his  Get- 
tysburg address,  died  at  her  home  at 
106  West  Third  street  at  8  o'clock  this 
morning  after  a  week's  serious  illness. 
She  had  been  in  poor  health  for  the 
past  four  or  five  years. 

Her  memory  of  Lincoln  as  he  ap- 
peared at  that  time  always  remained 
clear  and  she  often  recited  the  incident 
to  friends  in  her  declining  years. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  J.  C.  and 
Minerva  Wattle  and  was  born  at  Get- 
tysburg on  February  15,  1941.  She 
married  Rev.  D.  A.  Kuhn,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  minister  in  the  Lu- 
theran church.  He,  as  well  as  two 
children,  preceded  Mrs.  Kuhn  in  death. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Gus  B.  Frame  of  North  Man- 
chester and  Mrs.  Charges  Forrest  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.;  two  granchildren,  two 
great-grandchildren  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Moser  of  York,  Pa.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  church  and 
the  Women's  Relief  corps. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  4:30  from  the  resi- 
dence, with  Rev.  Homer  Ogle  officiat- 
ing. Burial  will  be  made  in  Oaklawn 
cemetery. 
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FRIEND    OF    LINCOLN    DIES 

.CHICAGO,  March  23.— Louis  Kurz^ 
8'i  artist  and  friend  of  President  E!n"r 
colli,  is  dead  at  his  home  here.  His 
sketches  of  the  battlefields  of  the 
Civil  W9r  were  the  first  to  be  issued. 
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Kyle  Twins  -  William  Kyle  and  Samuel  Kyle 
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The  Kyle  twins,  William  and  Samuel.  Xenia.  94.  in 
1944.  Meeting  Lincoln  personally  highlighted  lives. 

CAMERICA 


Lincoln's  Ohio  Tour 


\%£IAM,    let's   go   down  to   the 
B^  railroad    station,"' 12-year- 
old   William   Kyle   was   saying   in 
Xenia  on  Feb.  13—89  years  ago. 

"Do  you  suppose  the  train  will 
stop  and  we  can  see  the  new  presi- 
dent?"  responded  Samuel. 

The  12-year-old  Kyle  twins,  Wil- 
liam and  Samuel,  were  not  alone. 
A  great  throng  was  making  its  way 
to  the  station  to  see  the  President, 
-elect  who  was  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington for  his  inauguration.  The 
boys  noticed  that  a  cannon  was  be- 
ing readied  by  a  local  crew  on  an 
adjacent  hill  .  .  . 

The  day  befpre  had  been  Lin- 
coln's 52nd  birthday  as  his  train 
chugged  across  southern  Indiana 
from  Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati. 
The  train  arrived  in  the  Queen  City 
a  quarter  after  4  in  the  afternoon. 
Just  two  years  before  in  '59  Lin- 
coln had  been  in  Cincinnati.  The 
one  whose  life  had  been  circum- 
scribed in  three  states,  Kentucky, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  for  50  years, 
was  seeing  a  large  city  for  the  first 
time.  As  he  opened  his  speech  that 
night,  two  years  before,  he  had 
said.  "This  is  the  first  time  in  my 
life  that  I  have  appeared  before  an 
audience  in  so  great  a  city  as 
this."  On  his  first  appearance  in 
Cincinnati  he  was  smooth  shaven. 


AS  PRESIDENT-ELECT,  he  was 

greeted  by  a  gala  procession,  that 
included  brass  bands  and  platoons 
of  police.  He  stepped  into  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  six  white  horses. 
A  committee  from  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature joined  the  presidential  train 
at  Cincinnati  for  the  ride  on  the 
13th  to  Columbus  .  .  . 

The  throng  in  Xenia  waited  ex- 
pectantly for  the  first  signs  of  the 
train.  There  was  a  sound  of  a 
shrill  whistle  and  the  rumble  of  a 
distant  train. 

The  train  puffed  in  while  the 
crowd  gathered  around  the  rear 
coach  waiting  for  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  President.  The  cannon 
boomed  out  a  salute.  President 
Lincoln  appeared,  spoke  a  few  brief 
words,  and  then  reentered  the 
coach. 

"I  wished  I  could  have  shaken 
his  hand,"  William  sighed  to  his 
brother,  Samuel,  as  they  were 
hemmed  in  near  the  steps  of  the 
coach.  The  conductor  overheard 
the  wistful  remark. 

He  bent  over  and  asked,  "Would 
you  boys  really  like  to  meet  the 
President?" 

The  twins  nodded  vigorously. 

"Come  with  me,"  the  conductor 
said  as  he  edged  them  up  the 
steps  of  the  coach.  The  round  eyed 
twins  soon  found  themselves  es- 
corted down  the  aisle  of  the  Presi- 
dent's coach. 


"Mr.    Lincoln,"    the    conductor 
began,"   I  would   like  for  you   to  I 
meet  two  Xenia  boys." 

The  President  instantly  turned 
away  from  a  group  of  dignitaries 
around  him  and  reached  out  his 
long  arm  to  shake  hands  with  the 
astonished  youngsters. 

And  then  he  patted  each  on  the 
head  and  looking  more  closely  he 
remarked,  "Why  you  boys  are 
twins." 

THE    TWINS    LIVED   to   be   the 

oldest  pair  in  the  United  States 
before  they  died.  When  they  had 
attained  the  ripe  old  age  of  95  in 
Xenia,  they  still  looked  upon  their 
boyhood  meeting  with  Lincoln  as 
the  highpoint  in  their  lives. 

William  and  Samuel  that  day, 
also  were  seeing  Lincoln  with  a 
beard.  It  was  only  in  the  preced- 
ing month  of  January  of  the  same 
year  that  Lincoln's  barber  began 
to  leave  tufts  on  his  chin  which  by 
this  time  had  now  reached  his  side- 
burns. 

Probably  the  twins  did  not  know 
that  this  very  day  was  one  of  the 
most  anxious  in  Lincoln's  trou- 
bled life.  For  on  that  day  the  in- 
coming administration  was  mor- 
tally afraid  of  the  threat  of  a  revo- 
lution! Congress  had  not  as  yet 
declared  the  rail-splitter  elected 
President.  Washington  was  seeth- 
ing with  excitement  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  an  overthrow  would 
come  as  the  electoral  votes  would 
be  presented  to  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  presidential  train 
pulled  out  of  Xenia  for  Columbus. 
He  greeted  a  great  surging  crowd 
on  the  west  steps  of  the  capitol  at 
Columbus.  That  night,  he  learned 
that  the  government  in  Washington 
was  still  safe.  He  tore  open  a  tele- 
gram and  read.  "The  votes  have 
been  peaceably  counted.  You  are 
elected." 

The  train  left  Columbus  at  7:30 
a.  m.  Feb.  14  for  Pittsburgh.  On 
the  following  morning  the  train 
was  back  in  Ohio  again  and  on  to 
Cleveland.  Artillery  roared  a  deaf- 
ening salute. 

A  Civil  War  .  .  .  assassination 
.  .  .  and  Lincoln  rode  by  train 
through  Ohio,  for  the  last  time  .  .  . 


THE  FUNERAL  TRAIN  of  seven 
cars  pulled  out  of  Washington  April 
21,  1865,  six  days  after  his  death. 
There  was  also  aboard  a  smaller 
casket,  that  of  his  son,  Willie, 
which  had  been  disinterred  and 
would  be  buried  near  his  father  in 
Springfield. 

On  April  28,  the  body  was  resting 
in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  Ohio's 
Capitol  in  Columbus.  A  hundred 
thousand  people  filed  by.  At  i 
o'clock  the  doors  were  shut. 
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